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BOAT’S CREW ATTACKED BY A SERPENT ON THE RIVER GANGES. 


“The immense number of venomous snakes in all 
parts of India, are a vast check tothe enjoyment of every 
person residing there ; to the timorous, apprehension and 
fear attend every step; even within their houses there is 
danger of meeting with them; and the most courageous 
and strong-minded cannot help often feeling uneasy at the 
presence of these reptiles.’” The largest of these terrible 
creatures is the boa constrictor; but it is not considered 
by the natives the most formidable, because its bite is not 
venomous, and its great size somewhat diminishes the 
danger of surprise. 

Requiring food only at long intervals, the boa constric- 
tor, like most other serpents, spends the greater part of 
its life coiled up asleep, or in a state of stupor, in which, 
if it has recently been gorged with food, it may be over- 
come with little danger or difficulty, although to attack it 
in an active state would be madness. But when it be- 
comes hungry, the gigantic reptile assumes an activity 
strikingly in contrast with the loggish inertness it before 
exhibited. When properly in wait for prey, it usually 
attaches itself to the trunk or branches of a tree, in a sit- 
uation likely to be visited by quadrupeds for the sake of 
pasture or water. In this posture it swings about, as if a 
branch or pendent of the tree, until some unhappy ani- 
mal approaches, and then, suddenly relinquishing its po- 
sition, it seizes the unsuspecting victim, and coils its body 
spirally around the throat and chest. After a few ineffec- 
tual cries and struggles, the poor entangled animal is suf- 
focated and expires. It is tobe remarked that, in produc- 
ing this effect, the serpent does not merely wreathe itself 
around the prey, but places fold over fold, as if desirous 
of adding as much weight as possible to the muscular ef- 
fort; these folds are then gradually tightened with such 
immense force as to crush the principal bones, and thus 
not only to destroy the animal, but to bring its carcase 
into a state the most easy for its being swallowed. This 
having been effected, the boa addresses himself to the task 
of swallowing the carcase. Having pushed the limbs in- 
to the: 2st convenient position, and covered the surface 
with its glutinous saliva, the serpent takes the muzzle of 
the prey into its mouth, which is capable of vast expan- 
sion; and, by a succession of wonderful muscular con- 
tractions, the rest of the body is gradually drawn in, with 


asteady and regular motion. As the mass advances in 
the gullet, the parts through which it has passed resume 
their former dimensions, though its immediate position is 
always indicated by an external protuberance. Their 
prey generally consists of dogs, goats, deer, and the small- 
er sorts of game. Bishop Heber considers as quite un- 
true the stories of their attacking such large animals as 
the buffalo or the chetah; but men are by no means ex- 
empt from their attacks. This is shown by the following 
anecdote, which, with the engraving in illustration, is 
copied, by permission, from the new volume of the “‘ Ori- 
ental Annual.” ° 

‘‘A few days before our visit to Calcutta, the captain of 
acountry ship, while passing the Sunderbunds, sent a 
boat into one of the creeks to obtain some fresh fruits, 
which are cultivated by the few miserable inhabitants of 
this inhospitable region. Having reached the shore, the 
crew moored the boat under a bank, and left one of their 
party to take care of her. During their absence, the 
lascar, who remained in charge of the boat, overcome by 
heat, lay down under the seats and fell asleep. Whilst 
he was in this happy state of unconsciousness, an enor- 
mous boa constrictor emerged from the jungle, reached 
the boat, had already coiled its huge body round the 
sleeper, and was in the very act ofcrushing him to death, 
when his companions fortunately returned at this auspi- 
cious moment; and, attacking the monster, severed a 
portion of its tail, which so diabled it that it no longer re- 
tained the power of doing mischief. The snake was then 
easily despatched, and found to measure sixty-two feet and 
some inches in length.”—-Penny Mag. 
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A WARNING VOICE. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


In a city, which shall be nameless, there lived long ago, 
a young girl, the only daughter of a widow. She came 
from the country, and was as ignorant of the dangers of 
acity, as the squirrels of her native fields. She had glos- 
sy black hair, gentle, beaming eyes, and “lips like wet 


coral.” Of course she knew that she was beautiful; for 
when she was a child, strangers often stopped as she pass- 
ed, and exclaimed, ‘‘ How handsome she is.’”’” And as 
she grew older, the young men gazed on her with ddmi- 
ration. She was poor, and removed to the city to earn 
her living by covering umbrellas. She was just at that 
susceptible age, when youth is passing into womanhood ; 
when the soul begins to be pervaded by “that restless 
principle, which impels poor human nature to seek per- 
fection in union.” 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an English 
nobleman, had at that time taken lodgings. His visit to 
this country is doubtless well remembered by many, for 
it made a great sensation at the time. He was a peer of 
the realm, descended from the royal line, and was more- 
over a strikingly handsome man of right princely carriage. 
He was subsequently a member of the British Parliament, 
and is now dead. 

As this distinguished stranger passed to and from his: 
hotel, he encountered the umbrella girl, and was impress- 
ed by her uncommon beauty. Heeasily traced her to the- 
opposite store, where he soon after went to purchase an 
umbrella. This was followed up by presents of flowers, 
chats by the wayside, and invitations to walk or ride; all 
of which were gratefully accepted by the unsuspecting 
rustic. He was playing a game for temporary excite- 
ment; she, with a head full of romance, and a heart melt- 
ing under the influence of love, was unconsciously en- 
dangering the happiness of her whole life. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the public gardens on 
the Fourth of July. Inthe simplicity of her heart, she 
believed all his flattering professions, and eonsidered her- 
self his bride elect ; she therefore accepted the invitation. 
with innocent frankness. But she had no drees fit to ap- 
pear in on such @ public occasion, with a gentleman of 
high rank, whom she verily supposed to be her destined 
husband. While these thoughts revolved in. her mind, 
her eye was unfortunately attracted by a beautiful piece 
of silk belonging to her employer. Ah, eould she not 
take it, without being seen, and pay for it secretly, when 
she had earned money. enough? The temptation con- 
| quered her in a moment of weakness. She concealed the 





silk and conveyed it to her lodgings. It was the firse 
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thing she had ever stolen, and her remorse was painful. 
She would have carried it back, but she dreaded discovery. 
She was not sure that her repentance would be met in a 
spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful fourth of July, she came out in her 
new dress. Lord Henry complimented her upon her el- 
egant appearance; but she was not happy. On their 
way to the gardens, he talked to her in a manner which 
she did not comprehend. Perceiving this he spoke more 
explicitly. The guileless young creature stopped, looked 
in his face with mournful reproach, and burst into tears. 
The nobleman took her hand kindly, and said, ‘‘ My dear, 
are you an innocent girl?” ‘I am, I am,” replied she, 
with convulsive sobs. ‘Oh, what have I ever done, or 
said, that you should ask me that?” Her words stirred 
the deep fountains of his better nature. ‘If you are in- 
nocent,” said he, ‘God forbid that I should make you 
otherwise. But you accepted my invitations and presents 
so readily, that I supposed you understood me.” ‘* What 
could I understand,” said she, ‘‘ except that you intend to 
make me your wife.” Though reared amid the proudest 
distinctions of rank, he felt no inclination to smile. He 
blushed and was silent. The heartless conventionalities 
of life stood rebuked in the presence of affectionate sim- 
plicity. He conveyed her to her humble home, and bade 
her farewell, with a thankful consciousness that he had 
done no irretrievable injury to her future prospects. The 
remembrance of her would soon be to him as the recol- 
lection of last year’s butterflies. With her the wound 
was deeper. In her solitary chamber she wept, in bitter- 
ness of heart, over her ruined air-castles. And that dress 
which she had stolen to make an appearance befitting his 
bride! Oh! what if she should be discovered? And 
would not the heart of her poor, widowed mother break, 
if she should ever know that her child was a thief? Alas, 
her wretched forebodings were too true. The silk was 
traced to her; she was arrested on her way to the store, 
and dragged to prison. There she refused all nourish- 
ment, and wept incessantly. 

On the fourth day, the keeper called upon Isaac T. 
Hopper, and informed him that there was a young girl in 
prison, who appeared to be utterly friendless, and deter- 
mined to die by starvation. The kind-hearted old gentle- 
man immediately went to her assistance. He found her 
lying on the floor of her cell, with her face buried in her 
hands, sobbing as if her heart would break. He tried to 
comfort her, but could obtain no answer. 

‘¢ Leave us alene,” said he to the keeper. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she will speak to me if there is none to hear.” When 
they were alone together, he put back the hair from her 
temples, laid his hand kindly on her beautiful head, and 
said in soothing tones, ‘My child, consider me as thy 
father. ‘Tell me all thou hast done. If thou hast taken 
this silk, let me know all about it. I will do for thee as I 
would for a daughter, and I doubt not that [ can help 
thee out of this difficulty.” 

After a long time spent in affectionate entreaty, she 
Jeaned her young head on his friendly shoulder, and sob- 
bed out, “Oh, I wish I was dead. What will my poor 
mother say when she hears of my disgrace?” 

“‘ Perhaps we can manage that she shall never know it,” 
replied he ; and alluring her by this hope, he gradually 
obtained from her the whole story of her acquaintance 
with the nobleman. He bade her be comforted and take 
nourishment ; for he would see that the silk was paid for, 
and the prosecution withdrawn. He went immediately 
to her employer, and told him the story. ‘ This is her 
first offence,” said he; “the girl is young, and the only 
child of a poor widow. Give her a chance to retrieve 
this one false step, and she may be restored to society, a 
useful and honored woman. I will see that thou art paid 
for the silk.” The man readily agreed to withdraw the 
prosecution, and said he would have dealt otherwise by 
the girl, had he known all the circumstances. ‘‘ Thou 
shouldst have inquired into the merits of the case, my 
friend,” replied Isaac. ‘‘ By this kind of thoughtlessness, 
many a young creature is driven into the downward path, 
who might easilyshave been saved.” 

The good ald man then went to the hotel and inquired 
for Henry Stuart. The servant said his lordship had not 
yet risen. ‘* Tell him my business is of importance,” said 
Friend Hopper. The servant soon returned and conduct- 
ed him to the chamber. The nobleman appeared surpris- 
ed that a plain old quaker should thus intrude upon his 
Juxurious privacy; but when he heard his errand, he 
blushed deeply, and frankly admitted the truth of the girl’s 
statement. His benevolent visitor took the opportunity 
to bear a testimony,” asthe Friends say, against the 
sin and selfishness of profligacy. He did it in sucha 
kind and fatherly manner, that the young man’s heart was 
touched. He excused himself, by saying that he would 

not have tampered with the girl if he had known her to 
be virtucus. ‘‘ I havedone many wrong things,” said he, 
‘‘ but thank God, no betrayal of confiding innocence rests 
on my conscience. I have always esteemed it the basest 
act of which man is capable.” The imprisonment of the 
poor girl, and the forlorn situation in which she had been 
found, distressed him greatly. And when Isaac represent- 
ed that the silk had been stolen for nis sake, that the girl 
had thereby lost profitable employment, and was obliged 
to return to her distant home, to avoid the danger of ex- 
posure, he took out a fifty dollar note, and offered it to 
pay her expenses. ‘“‘ Nay,” said Isaac, ‘thou art a very 
rich man; I see in thy hand a large roll of such notes, 
She is the daughter of a poor widow, and thou hast been 
the means of doing her great injury. Give me another,” 
Lord Henry handed him another fifty dollar note and 





smiled, as he said ‘‘ You understand your business well. 
But you have acted nobly, and I reverence you for it. If 
you ever visit England, come to see me. I will give you 
a cordial welcome, and treat you like a nobleman.” 

** Farewell, friend,” replied Isaac, ‘‘ though much to 
blame in this affair, thou hast behaved nobly. Mayest 
thou be blessed in domestic life, and trifle no more with 
the feelings of poor girls; not even with those whom oth- 
ers have betrayed and deserted.” 

Luckily the girl had sufficient presence of mind to as- 
sume a false name when arrested; by which means her 
true name was kept out ofthe newspapers. ‘I did this,” 
said she, “for my poor mother’s sake.” With the money 
given by Lord Henry, the silk was paid for, and she was 
sent home to her mother, well provided with clothing. 
Her name and plave of residence remain to this day a se- 
cret with her benefactor. 

Several years after the incidents I have related, a lady 
called at Friend Hopper’s house and asked to see him. 
When he entered the room, he found a handsome dressed 
young matron, with a blooming boy of five or six years old. 
She rose to meet him, and her voice choked as she said, 
“Friend Hopper, do you know me?’ He replied that he 
did not. She fixed her tearful eyes earnestly upon him, 
and said, “* you once helped me, when in great distress.” 
But the good missionary of humanity had helped too many 
in distress to be able to recollect her, without more pre- 
cise information. With a tremulous voice, she bade her 
son go into the next room, for a few minutes; then drop- 
ping on her knees, she hid her face in his lap, and sobbed 
out, ‘‘ [ am the girl that stole the silk. Oh! where should 
I now be, if it had not been for you ?” 

When her emotion was Somewhat calmed, she told him 
that she had married a highly respectable man, a Senator 
of her native State. Having a call to visit the city, she 
had again and again passed Friend Hopper’s house, look- 
ing wistfully at the windows to catch a sight of him; but 
when she attempted to enter, her courage failed. 

“But T go away to-morrow,” said she, “ and I could 
not leave the city without once more seeing and thanking 
him who saved me from ruin.” She recalled her little 
boy, and said to him, ‘ Look at that old gentleman, and 
remember him, well; for he was the best friend your 
mother ever had.” With an earnest invitation that he 
would visit her happy home, and a fervent “ God bless 
you,” she bade her benefactor farewell. 

My venerable friend is not aware that I have written 
this story. I have not published it from any wish to glo- 
rify him, but to exert a genial influence on the hearts of 
others.— Parlor Annual. 
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THE IGNORANT BOY. 


“* Mary,” said Thomas Linwood, as he came bounding 
into the house, from his morning school ; ‘‘ we’ve had a 
new scholar to-day. I guess you would have laughed, if 
you had seen him. He is as tall as cousin Robert, but 
he don’t know anything at all. I guess he is as much as 
fourteen Years old, and he can’t hardly read. He almost 
cried, when Mrs, Pierce called him up with the class, and 
you don’t know what a queer piece of work he made, 
when he came to his turn. He could’nt tell any of the 
large words without spelling, and a great many of the 
small ones he called wrong. Sf I was as large, and as old 
as he is, I should be ashamed to be such a dunce.” 

“You ought not to call him a dunce, Thomas,” said 
his sister. ‘* You know but very little about him, and it 
is possible that heis not a stupid boy.”’ 

‘* Not stupid,” repeated ‘'homas, ‘‘ when he don’t know 
any better how to read. And beside, he don’t know any 
thing about Geography. He never studied a word in 
one; Mrs. Pierce asked him, and he said he never had. 
He never studied any Arithmetic either; if that is’nt 
stupid, I am sure I don’t know what is stupid.” 

“* Well, you have not by any means proved that the new 
scholar is a stupid boy. [He is probably ignorant of many 
things which you have considerably studied, but it may 
be because he has never had any good opportunity of at- 
tending tothem. A bey is stupid, who does not learn 
anything well, when he has the means and opportunity, 
but he may be ignorant without being stupid, fur he may 
have had neither the time nor means to inform himself 





concernipg those subjects, of which he isignorant. ‘This 
boy, who can’t read, and who has never studied Arithme- 
tic and Geography, may understand some business, the 
business in which he has been engaged, very well ; and it 
may be no fault of his, that he cannot read correctly, or 
has studied so little. Perhaps his parents are poor, or he 
may not have any, or perhaps he may not have been able 
to go to school, at all until now. Do you know what his 
name is, or where he lives ?’’ 

‘* Yes, his name is Philip West, and he lives in the little 
old house, at the bottom of the narrow Jane.” 

“Philip West? why, I know him very well. His fa- 
ther has been lame a great many years, and his health is 
very feeble. The family have lately moved into this vil- 
lage. As soon as Philip was old enough, he began to 
work, and has worked hard to help support his father and 
mother, and sister and himself, eversince. He never had 
any time to go to school, but he is the last person I should 
think of calling stupid. Mrs. Watson says, her husband 
employs him in the garden, and thinks him the most ca- 
pable boy he ever knew. He is very anx‘ous to learn to 











read, and to study, and write; he works early and late, 
so that he may find time to go to school a little while.” 
‘1 wish I had known all that before, Mary, I wouldn’t 
have laughed at him, for anything.” 
‘Let it teach you now, never to laugh at ignorance, 
until you know that it is wilful.” i. 














One fine autumn day, in the year 1750, as his majesty 
George II. was taking a ride in Hyde Park, his eye was 
attracted by the figure of an old soldier, who was resting 
on a bench placed at the foot of an oak tree. The king, 
whose memory of faces was remarkable, recognized him 
as a veteran who had fought bravely by his side in some 
of his continental battles; and kindly accosting him, the 
old man who was lame, hobbled towards him. 

“Well, my friend,” said the monarch, ‘it is now some 
years since we heard the bullets whistle at the battle of 
Dettingen ; tell me what has befallen you since.” 

‘“‘T was wounded in the leg, please your majesty, and 
received my discharge and a pension, on which my wife 
and I are living, and trying to bring up our only son.” 

“Are you comfortable? Is there anything you partic- 
ularly wish for ?”’ 

“Please your majesty, if I might make bold to speak, 
there is one thing that would make my wife, poor woman, 
as happy as a queen, if she could only get it. Our son is 
aclever boy, and as we are anxious to give him a good 
education, we try every means in our power to turn an 
honest penny; so my wife keeps an apple stall, outside 


_the Park gate, and on fine days, when she is able to be 


out, she often sells a good deal. But sun and dust spoil 
the fruit, and rainy weather keeps her at home; so her 
profits are but little—not near enough to keep our boy at 
school. Now, please your majesty, if you would have the 
goodness, to give her the bit of waste ground outside the 
Park gate, we could build a shed for her fruit-stall, and it 
would be, I may say, like an estate to us.” 

The good natured monarch smiled, and said, “ You 
shall have it, my friend. I wish all my subjects were as 
moderate in their requests as you.” He then rode on, 
followed by the grateful blessings of his faithful veteran. 

In a few days a formal conveyance of the bit of ground 
to James Allen, his wife, and their heirs forever, was 
forwarded to their humble dwelling. The desired shed 
was speedily erected, and the good woman’s trade pros- 
pered beyond her expectations. Often, indeed, the king 
himself would stop atthe Park gate to accost her, and 
taking an apple, from her tempting store, deposit a golden 
token in its place. She was thus enabled to procure a 
good education fur her son, who really possessed consid- 
erable talents. : 

Years rolled on, George IJ. and the veterans were both 
gathered to their fathers; but Mrs. Allen still carried on 
her trade, hoping to lay up some money for her son, who 
was become a fine young man, and had obtained a situa- 
tion as head clerk in a large haberdashery establishment. 
He lived with his mother, in a neat, though humble dwell- 
ing, a little way out of the city; and thither he hoped 
soon to bring a fair, young bride, the daughter of a Mr. 
Gray, a music teacher, who resided near them. ‘‘ Sweet 
Lucy Gray!’’ as her lover was wont to call her, had given 
her consent, and the happy day was already fixed. 

One morning, however, when Mrs. Allen proceeded as 
usual to her place of merchandise, she was startled to per- 
ceive the space around her fruit stall, hlled with workmen, 
conveying stones, mortar, and all the implements necessa- 
ry for commencing a building. Some were standing 
round the shed, evidently preparing to demolish it. ‘“Come 
old lady,” said one of the men, ‘‘ move your things out of 
this as fast as you can, for we can do nothing until the 
shed is down.” 

‘* My shed !” she exclaimed, ‘‘ and who has given you 
authority to touch it?” 

“The Lord Chancellor,” was the reply ; he has chosen 
this spot for a palace, that he is going to build, and which 
is intended to be somewhat grander than your fruit stall. 
So look sharp about moving your property, for the shed 
must come down.” 

Vain were the poor woman's tears and lamentations ; her 
repeated assertions that the late king had given her the 
ground for her own, were treated with ridicule; and at 
length she returned home heart-sick and desponding. 

Misfortunes, it is said, seldom come alone. That even- 
ing, Edward Allen entered his mother’s dwelling, wearing 
a countenance as dejected as her own. He threw himself 
on a chair, and sighed deeply. ‘‘ Oh, mother!” he said, 
‘I fear we areruined: Mr. Eliot has failed for an immense 
sum; there is an execution on his house and goods, and I 
and all his clerks, are turned adrift. Every penny we 
possessed was lodged in his hands, and now we shall Jose 
it all. Besides, there have been lately so many failures 
in the city, that numbers of young men are seeking em- 
ployment, and I’m sure I don’t know where to turn to 
look for it. ‘‘ I suppose,’ he added, trying to smile, “ we 
shall have nothing to depend on but your little trade ; and 
I must give up the hope of marrying sweet Lucy Gray. 
It will be hard enough to see you suffering from poverty, 
without bringing her to share it.” 

**Oh, Edward,” said his mother, ‘‘ what you tell me ig 
hard enough; but my dear boy, I have still worse news 
for you.” She then, with many tears, related the events 


of the morning, and concluded by asking him what they 
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were to do, Edward paused. ‘ And so,” said he at 
Jlength, “the Lord Chancellor has taken a fancy to my 
mother’s ground, and her poor fruit stall must come down 
to make room for his stately palace. Well, we shall see. 
Thank God we live in free, happy England, where the 
highest has no power to oppress the lowest. Let his lord- 
ship build ou; he cannot seize that which his sovereign 
bestowed on another. Let us rest quietly to-night, and 
I feel certain that all will be well.” 

“The following day, Edward presented himself at the 
dwelling of the Lord Chancellor. ‘Can I see his lord- 
ship?” he inquired of the grave official who answered 
his summons. 

‘My lord is engaged just now, and cannot be seen, 
except on urgent business. ” 

‘‘ My business is urgent,” replied the young man; “‘but 
I will await his lordship’s leisure.” RATS 

And a long waiting he had. At length, after sitting in 
an ante-room for several hours, he was invited to enter 
the audience chamber. There, at a table covered with 
books and papers sat Lord Apsley. He was a dignified 
looking man, still in the prime of life, with a pleasant coun- 
tenance, and quick penetrating eye. ‘‘ Well, my friend,” 
he said, ** what can I do for you ?” 

“Your lordship can do much,” replied Edward; “‘ yet 
all I seek is justice. You have chosen as the site for your 
new palace, a piece of ground which his majesty king 
George II. bestowed on my parents and their heirs forever; 
and since my father’s death, my mother has remained in 
undisturbed possession. If your lordship will please to 
read this paper, you will see that what I state is the fact. 

Lord Apsley took the document, and perused it atten- 
tively. ‘You are right, young man,” he said, ‘ the 
ground is indeed secured to your family by the act of our 
Jafe gracious sovereign. I took possession of it, believ- 
ing it to be a waste spot, but I now find I must become 
the tenant of your surviving parent. What does she ex- 
pect for it?” 

“That,” said Edward, “she is satisfied to leave to your 
lordship. We are confident that the chief law-giver of 
our country will do what is just and right.” : 

“You shall not be disappointed, young man,” replied 
the chanchellor. “I was offered a site for my palace 
equally eligible, at a yearly rent of four hundred pounds. 
That sum I will pay your mother, and have it properly 
secured to her heirs forever.” ; 

Edward thanked his lordship, and respectfully with- 
drew. 

Before a week had elapsed, his mother was established 
ina neat and comfortable dwelling in one of the suburbs; 
and ere two had gone by, sweet Lucy, (no longer Gray,) 
might be seen in the sunny little garden filling a basket 
with the fruit of a golden pine pippen tree, and which the 
old lady pronounced to be almost as fine as the apples 
which his gracious majesty King George II. was wont to 
select from her stall at Hyde corner. 

And thus it came to pass that the stately mansion of 
England’s warrior-duke is subject at the present day, to 
a ground-rent of four hundred pounds a year, payable to 
to the representatives of the old apple-woman. 
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MOSES. 


“ Mamma, will you tell me a story,” said Maria, as she 
sat in her mother’s lap. 

“ Yes, my love; what shall it be about?” 

_ “* About a baby, a pretty baby, mama.” 

“* Well Maria, do you remember how happy you were 
when little George was born?” 

““Yes, mama, because he was my own baby brother.” 

“Well, a great many years ago, there was a very pretty 
baby born in a house, but his father, and mother, and sis- 
ter, instead of being glad, wept about it.” Maria opened 
her large eyes and looked inquiringly up in her mother’s 
face. ‘It was just so, my child.” 

“Ah,” said Maria, a sudden thought striking her, ‘was 
it because they were very poor, and had nothing to eat, 
like the poor Irish people?” 

‘No, Maria, they were not poor, I think. I dare say 
they lived in a comfortrble house, shaded by tall sycamores 
—and that in their garden, were beautiful olive and date 
trees, and yet every timethey looked upon this sweet baby, 
they burst into tears. You look astonished, but it is all 
true. Even while his mother kissed his soft cheek, her 
hot tears fell upon it.” 

“* Was he sick, then ?”’ 

“No, my dear.” 

“Do tell me all about it, for [ am very curious to know 
the reason.” 

“It was because the king of the country had ordered 
that all the baby boys should be killed as soon as they 
were born. And they trembled at every sound, lest’ some 
one might be coming to kill their baby. They talked a 
long time about it, wondering how they could keep it a 
secret from every body. At last, Miriam said, “ mother 
can’t we hide my brother?” ‘ We will try, Miriam.” 
So they found the best hiding place they could, and hid 
him for three months. Then they could’nt hide him any 
longer.” 

“Why not, mother ?” 

“Perhaps it was because he cried so loud that they 
Were afraid somebody would hear him.” 

“‘ But what did they do?” said Maria eagerly. 





large enough to hold him, and she covered it all over with 
pitch outside and inside, so that water could’nt get in, and 
then she put in a little soft pillow for a bed, and laid upon 
it her sweet baby. With tears in her eyes, she kissed 


‘* His mother took a little basket of bulrushes just about | 
| 


him, and Miriam kissed him too, and the baby looked | 


around at his new cradle and smiled. His mother then 
shut up the basket, and taking it in her arms went down 
to the river Nile with Miriam. Then she made a place 
for it among the flags by the river’s side, and laid it down 
very carefully.’’ 

Maria, whose surprise had been increasing every mo- 
ment, at the mention of the Nile, could not help exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ the Nile, where there are crocodiles?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And did they leave him there alone ?” 

“All alone.” His mother went home, and shutting her- 
self up in her closet, and falling upon her knees, she be- 
sought the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, that he 
would take care of her precious child.” 

“I am glad she prayed,’”’ said Maria, drawing a long 
breath, as if quite relieved. 

** Why, my daughter ?”” 

“I don’t know, mama, only it seems as if God would 
hearher. But where was Miriam?” 

“* She walked slowly to some distance, and then lean- 
ing against a tree, she watched to see if any body came 
that way. After some time, she saw the Princess, with her 
train of attendants, walking down to bathe in the river. 
Now the Princess was the daughter ofthat very king who 
had ordered all the sons that were born to be killed. And 
how must Miriam have trembled, lest she of all persons 
should discover the ark. She hoped she would turn anoth- 
er way; but no, she approached nearer and nearer to the 
baby’s hiding place, till at length she saw the little bas- 
ket, and directly sent one of her maidens to bring it. 
And when she had opened the basket, what was her sur- 
prise to see a baby in it! And the poor baby, when he 
saw the face of a stranger, cried. And the Princess said, 
it must be one of the Hebrew children, whom her father 
had ordered to be killed. And she pitied the child, and 
spoke kindly to it, and kissed it. Then Miriam came 
walking up as fast as she could, and said, “Shall I go 
and get thee a Hebrew nurse for it?’ And the Princess 
said, ‘‘go.’’ And she ran home, and finding her mother, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, mother, mother, we are to have the 
baby home again.” Then she explained how it all hap- 
pened; and when her mother heard how her prayer had 
been answered, she knelt down, and thanked God Al- 
mighty. Then she hastened with Miriam to the Princess, 
who gave to her her own darling baby, saying, ‘‘ Take 
this child, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” So you see she adopted it for herown son. And 
she named him Moses, because she drew him out of the 
water. Don’t you think it was a happy family, when they 
had their little Moses at home again, and were not afraid 
that any body would harm him ? 

Maria had listened with deep interest to this story, and 
had a thousand questions to ask about Moses. But her 
mother said, ‘ another time you shall hear more. Now 
it is your bed time. And I want my little girl to remem- 
ber, that it is the same God who took care of Moses when 
he was a baby, that now takes care of you.” Then she 
knelt down by her mother, and folding her hands, repeat- 
ed her prayers. Half an hour afterwards, she was sound 
asleep in her trundle bed. And perhaps she dreamed of 
Moses. Cousin ANNIE. 











Religion. 








HUMILITY. 

Humility is thought by some to be but a lowly virtue, 
but it is in reality one of the highest of Christian graces. 
Mr. and Mrs. Railton who had many children, were too 
well instructed not to know that pride and self-conceit in 
a young person shut the door against improvements. ‘‘ Give 
me a child with twenty failings,’” Mr. Railton used to say, 
“so that self-conceit is not among them, and I will un- 
dertake to instruct him; but if he be proud and conceited, 
I can do nothing till his heart be humbled.” 

Mr. Railtou on introducing the subject of humility, felt 
more than usually anxious to impress the minds of his 
children. ‘‘ Humility,’ said he, ‘‘ is lowliness of mind, 
the opposite of pride. [tis a duty required by God both 
to himself and our fellow creatures Bernard says, hu- 
mility is a lowly estimate of ourselves.” 

Pride manifests itself in various ways; but in none 
more frequently than in the love of fine clothes, and showy 
ornaments. An author says, when addressing females on 
this subject, ‘‘ Depend upon it, we are the most vain, 
when we have the least reason to beso. If we were vain 
only of good actions and useful attainments, our vanity 
might be excused; but when a pretty face, a handsome 
dress, or a diamond ring, makes its possessor vain, she 
must, indeed, be very silly. If any of you possess beau- 
ty, it was bestowed upon you, and a day’s sickness may 
destroy it. If you have a handsome dress, it was in part, 
manufactured by the silk worm, or worn on the back of 
the silly sheep, or it grew, unheeded, in the field. If you 
possess a diamond, it was picked up without your assist- 
ance, from the gravel of a stream. What reason have you 
then to be vain?’ If you have no better things than these 
to be proud of, and yet are proud, again I say, that you 
must of necessity be very silly. T’o be vain of your dress, 
is to manifest a weak mind. Let the dunghill cock strut 





about in all his plumage, the swan arch her proud neck, 
and wave her white wings, the turkey ruffle his fine feath- 
ers, and the peacock expand his tail; let them appear as 
proud as they please of their gay attire, but do not you 
imitate, in this respect, the actions of a silly bird. To be 
vain of your person, is not only to be very silly, but to 


; draw upon you the ill will of those who would otherwise 


be friendly disposed.” You perceive, my dear children, 
that [ have tried to make you in love with the feeling of 
humility, by setting before you the evil and the folly of 
pride. 

There is a beauty, a loveliness, and a defence against 
mortification, in humility, that young people should es- 


| pecially seek after; for when pride becomes habitual, it 


is indeed hard work to conquer it. It is an easy thing to 
bend the twig, but very difficult to bend the tree. If you 
feel a proud fit coming over you, call to mind what you 
are, and what you will be. ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return,” Gen. iii. 19. Remember also the 
consequences of pride. ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall,” Prov. xvi. 18. And 
forget not the encouragement to humility given in God’s 
holy word. ‘* Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, 
and he shall lift you up,” James iv. 10. 

Mr. Railton failed not to point out that the willing sub- 
mission of his children, one to another, would be a mark 
of humility. ‘‘ Likewise ye younger, submit yourselves 
unto the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to anoth- 
er, and be clothed with humility,” 1 Pet. v. 5. Strive 
hard,” said he “for the feeling of humility, and give glo- 
ry to God in all things. You cannot be too humble be- 
fore him. Remember, though it was in the valley of hu- 
miliation that Christian met Apollyon, it was also in the 
same valley that he vanquished him. Whatever may be- 
tide, the motto of Christians should be, ‘“ Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.’” 
Psalm exv. 1. 








Morality. 


THE WAY TO EMINENCE. 


That distinguished jurist, Sir William Jones, after 
having made himself familiar with some twenty different 
languages, and with the general circle of literature and 
science, made the following memorandum on the closing 
leaf of his Bible, in which he was from childhood deeply 
interested : 

“‘T have carefully and regularly perused these Holy 
Scriptures, and am of opinion that the volume, indepen- 
dently of its divine origin, contains more sublimity, pur- 
er morality, more important history and finer strains of 
eloquence, than can be collected from all other books, in 
whatever language they may have been written.” 

Young readers may be curious to know something of 
the early history of this great and good man. After the 
instructions of a pious mother, the sequel is told in the 
following extract from “ Life in Earnest,” a beautiful little 
volume, to be found at the Union Sunday School Depos- 
itory : 

‘* Long ago a little boy was entered at Harrow School. 
He was put into a class beyond his years, and where all 
the scholars had the advantage of previous instruction, de- 
nied to him. His master chid him for his dullness, and 
all his own efforts could not raise him from the lowest 
place on the form. But, nothing daunted, he procured 
the grammars and other elementary books, which his class 
fellows had gone through in previous terms. He devoted 
the hours of play, and not a few of the hours of sleep to 
the mastering of these, till in a few weeks he gradually be- 
gan to rise, and it was not long till he shot far ahead of 
all his companions, and became not only leader of that di- 
vision, but the pride of Harrow. You may see the statue 
of that boy, whose career began with this fit of energetic 
application in St. Paul’s Cathedral; for he lived to be the 
greatest oriental scholar of modern Europe—it was Sir 
William Jones.” 

When young scholars see the lofty pinnacle of attain- 
ment on which that name it now reposing, they feel as if 
it had been created there, rather than had travelled thith- 
er. Nosuch thing. The most illustrious in the annals 
of philosophy once knew no more than the most illiterate 
now do. And how did he arrive at his peerless dignity ? 
By dint of diligence: by down-right pains-taking.” 


Sabbath School. 


FRUIT OF A RAGGED SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Among the children gathered into one of the ragged. 
schools in London, an Irish girl, named Margaret, was 
perhaps the worst. ‘here seemed to be no hope in her 
case. She was the pest of the school. Nevertheless her 
teacher labored faithfully in her behalf for two years, hop- 
ing even against hope, bearing all her impertinence, and 
endeavoring by kindness and love to make an impression 
upon her hard heart. 

At length, when she was about to leave for her native 
place, the teacher made her a presefit of a Bible, with 
various passages marked, as a means of calling her atten- 
tion to them when she should be far away. ‘Two years 
elapsed, and that teacher received a letter from Marga- 
ret, thanking her for her fidelity, and giving her the fol- 
lowing interesting facts. 

No sooner had she reached her home in Ireland, than 
she began to reflect seriously upon the truths she had 
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learned at the Sabbath School. She found a strange love 
for her Bible springing up in her heart. But her parents 
and friends were Roman Catholics, and the priest was 
soon informed about that book. He came, and threaten- 
ed to burn it if she persisted in reading init. She was 
forced to bury it in the ground to prevent it being taken 
from her. The more she was prosecuted the stronger be- 
came her love for that precious volume. She wandered 
out at night to the spot where she had buried her treas- 
ure to pray, and to peruse its pages by aid of the faint and 
fitful moonbeam. God poured light into her soul, and 
she was truly converted. She let her light shine by a 
holy walk and godly conversation. The result was, that 
her father, mother, and family, were converted also. The 
priest was cast off, intemperance and sin were put away, 
and Jesus Christ now reigns in that cabin. 


Blase csimael 








THE UNPOPULAR GIRL. 

“J wonder Delia is not more popular with the girls,” said 
Mrs. Fletcher ; “she seems to be very pleasant in her manners. 
“She is not very well liked by her schoolmates ; is she Maria?” 

This question was addressed to one who was in the same class 
with Delia. y 

‘She is not quite as much esteemed as some,” said Maria, re- 
luctantly. She was unwilling to say anything against her class- 
mate, and was still more unwilling to depart from the truth by 
saying “she did not know,” to the question which was put her. 

The truth was, that Delia, though her countenance was fair, 
and her manners graceful, was not at all esteemed by her school- 
mates. Was shea bad girl? Not inthe usual acceptation of 
the term. She was nota very good girl, or she would have had 
more friends, for goodness always inakes friends. What was 
the difficulty with her—or rather, what was the cause of her un- 
popularity ? 

Let us go into the schoolroom, and hear what is said there, 
and perhaps we shall be able to gather some information on the 
subject. It is nearly half an hour before school time. A few 
girls are in the school-room. 

“We are to have a new scholar this morning,” said Jane 
Knight. 

“ What class will she join?” said Barbara Loomis. 

“ She will join our class, I think,” said Jane. 

“ Who is she ?” said another. 

“ She has just come into the place. She is going to spend the 
winter with her uncle, Mr. Ford.” 

“ Well, I can tell you what Delia will do, as soon as she gets 
sight of her,” said one. No one requested her to tell; so she 
proceeded to tell without being asked. 

“ She will go up to her, and treat her with all attention, and 
pretend she is the best friend she has in the world, and then 
will go and talk against her to the other girls.” 

“That is her way,” said Barbara; the first day I came to 
achool, she did so to me, and I thought I should like her vastly 
better than I should like any one else in the school; but I soon 
found her out.” 

Barbara had scarcely finished the sentence before Delia en- 
tered the room. She bid the girls good morning very pleasant- 
ly, but the salutation was not as pleasantly returned. The girls 
were coldly civil to her. She evidently saw and felt it; indeed 
her former experience had led her to expect it; but she could 
not tell to what it was owing. If any one had asked her the 
reason of it, she would have said, she did not know, and she 
would have answered thus honestly. 

When the new girl came to school, Delia pursued towards 
her the course predicted above. She saw that the girls ex- 
changed many knowing looks and winks, which put her on her 
guard; andled her to receive Delia’s advances pretty coldly. 

Delia went home at night quite low-spirited. She left the 
school-house before her companions, and she was soon a sub- 
ject of conversation with them. 

“She looks rather down-hearted” said one. 

“T am glad of it,” said another. 

“ That is not a very amiable wish, I must say,” said another. 

“Well, then she need not be so deceitful. Such fulks ought 
to suffer.” Some little attempt was made to defend Delia, but 
it was soon given up as hopeless. It seemed to be settled that 
she was deceitful; that is, according to their meaning of the 
term; insincere in her professions of attachment. 

Now in truth this was not the case ; that is, Delia did not in- 
tend to be insincere. She would not allow the correctness of 
the charge. How then did she come to get a reputation for in- 
sincerity ? It was owing to her excessive desire of pleasing. 
She became unpopular through her excessive desire of being 
popular. I will show you how this desire influenced her, that 
you may be on your guard against being led astray in the same 
way. 

When 8 new girl came to school, she really desired her good 
will, and would pay her great attention in order to secure it. I 
do not know that at first she professed any more than she really 
felt; though she in time, fell into the habit of using exaggera- 
ted expressions. When she had been thus attentive to the 
stranger, it would occur to her that the other girls might be dis- 
pleased with her for liking the stranger better than she liked 
them; and so she would deem it necessary to show them that 
she did not like her better, and to this end, she would make 
some criticism in relation to her—commonly some just criticism. 
In this way she got a reputation for insincerity, and of course 


she failed to secure friends. 








Now, if instead of being so desir- ; 
ous of being popular, she had been more desirous to do right— 
desirous of making her classmates happy, she would certainly | 
have secured their affections. Seek to do good; seek to make | 
others happy without regard to the consequences as respects | 
yourself, and you will certainly be beloved, and that warmly. 


a J. As 
JUVENILE INDUSTRY- 

Three children in North Bridgewater, of the ages of 10, 8, 
and 6 years, having seen a Bound Volume of the Yourn’s Com- 
PANION, last summer, were so desirous of obtaining the paper, 
that they earned the money to pay for it, by picking berries, and 
last week sent it by their father, and he subscribed for them. 
Should others with the same spirit follow their example, it would 
much increase the circulation of the paper, and promote a s}irit 
of industry and self-denial. 

——— 

CORRECTION.—In No. 22 ot Youth’s Companion, for “Peak 
Corna,” read Corua, or Chocorua. 

Jn the same piece for “ allusion,’—read illusion. 














TOUCHING STORY. 

The following beautiful and touching story was related by 
Dr. Schnebly, of Maryland, at a meeting held in New York, on 
i night, to hear the experience of twenty reformed drunk- 
ards :—- 

A drunkard, who had run through his property, returned one 
night to his unfurnished home. He entered his empty hall— 
anguish was gnawing at his ‘heart-strings, and language is inad- 
equate to express his. agony as he entered his wife’s apartment, 
and there beheld the victims of his appetite, his lovely wife and 
darling child. Morose and sullen, he seated himself without a 
word; he could not speak, he could not look upon them. The 
mother said to the litile angel by her side, “ Come, my child, it 
is time to go to bed ;” and that little babe*as was her wont, knelt 
by her mother’s lap, and gazing wistfully into the face of her 
suffering parent, like a piece of chiseled statuary, slowly repeat- 
ed her nightly orison; and when she had finished, the child 
(but four years of age) said to her mother, “ Dear ma, may I not 
offer up one more prayer?” “Yes, yes, my sweet pet, pray.” 
And she lifted up her tiny hands, closed her eyes and prayed ; 
“QO God! spare, oh spare my dear papa!” That prayer was 
wafted with electric rapidity to the throne of God. It was heard 
on high—it was heard on earth. The responsive “ Amen!” 
burst from the father’s lips, and his heart of stone became a 
heart of flesh. Wife and child were both clasped to his bosom, 
and in penitence he said, “ My child you have saved your father 
from the grave of a drunkard. I’ll sign the pledge.” 


——=f=———— 
SABBATH ANECDOTE. 


There is a class of people that find a vast amount of “ works of 
necessity ” upon the Sabbath; and it is common for such in hay 
season to have more or Jess to do with their hay upon that day. 
A colored man who lived with a farmer of this character, saw, 
or thought he saw a determination on the part of his employer 
to follow up his labor upon this day of sacred rest. Sabbath 
morning, however, he was not up 4s usual at breakfast. The 
farmer’s son called him, but he said they need not wait for him, 
as he did not wish for any breakfast. “Why Cesar,” said he, 
“we shall want you as soon as the dew is off, to help about the 
hay.” “ No,” said he, “I cant work any more on the Sabbath, 
it is not right.” “Not right!” said the young man; “is it not 
duty to take care of what Providence has given us?’ “(there 
is no necessity for it, said he, and ’tis wrongto do it.” “ But 
would you not pull your cow, or sheep out of a pit upon the 
Srbbath ? Cesar.” “No, not if I had been trying all the week to 
shove them in; I would let them lie there.” 


a 
TAMING EXTRAORDINARY. 


There is a little girl, of six years of age,a daughter of Mr. 
David Thomas, who lives on the borders of the pond, which sup- 
plies water for the Furnace Works, at Weare River, who has a 
most wonderful contro! over a class of animals hitherto thought 
to be untameable. Fora year or two past, the little girl has 
been in the habit of playing about the pond, and throwing crumbs 
into the water for the fishes. By degrees, these timid creatures 
have become so tame as to come at her call, follow her about 
the pond, and eat from her hand. A gentleman went down 
there, a few days since, with his daughter, to see the little crea- 
tures and their mistress. At first the fishes were mistaken and 
came up to the surface of the water, as the gentleman's daughter 
approached, but in a moment they discovered their mistake and 
whisked away from the stranger in high dudgeon. Their own 
mistress then came up and called, and they crowded up, clus- 
tering about her hands, to receive the crumbs. She has, be- 
sides, a turtle or tortoise, which has been maimed in the leg. 
This creature lives in the pond, and seems to be entirely under 
the control of the little girl, obeying her voice, and feeding 
from her hand. We have just returned from a visit to the pond, 
and have seen the little bright eyed girl sporting with her obe- 
dient swarms of pickerel, pout and shiners, patting them on the 
head, stroking their sides, and letting them slip through her 
hands. She has her favorites among them. A pout which has 
been marked on the head in some way, and the turtle we spoke 
of, are remarkably intelligent. A more beautiful instance of 
the influence of kindness and gentleness can hardly be found. 
Lions and tigers have been subjected to man, but this instance 
of domesticating fishes is as novel as it is interesting. 


[Hingham Gazette. 
—_——~——— 
A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


The Rev. Dr. Beecher, in an asticle which he furnished for 
the Young Reaper, tells the following touching story : 

“A few years since, as the Rey. Joseph Davis, an excellent 
Baptist minister in London, was walking along one of the crowd- 
ed streets of that city, his attention was arrested by the cireum- 
stance that a carriage with several horses was just about to pass 
over a little girl who was slowly crossing the road. He strongly 
felt the danger of the child, and forgetting his own, he ran 
snatched her in his arms, and hastened with her to the side path, 
when the thought struck him,—what would the parents of this 
dear child have felt, had she been killed! At this moment he 
looked in the face of the little girl, which had been concealed 





from his view by her bonnet: and imagine, if you can, what 
his feelings were when he discovered it was his daughter! I 
saw him about half an hour after the occurrence, and I shall 
never forget his agitation, as he described to me her danger, or 


| his expressions of thankfulness to an infinitely gracious Being, 


who thus delivered his beloved child from death.” 
oo 


JUDICIAL INTEGRITY. 
Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, who died in 1760, went one 


| day into a hatter’s shop, in order to purchase a pair of second 


hand brushes for cleaning his shoes. ‘The master of the shop 
presented him with a couple. “What is your price?” said the 
judge. “If they answer your purpose,” replied the other, “ you 
may have them and welcome.” The judge upon hearing this, 
laid them down, and bowing, was leaving the shop; upon which 
the hatter said to him, “ Pray sir, your honor has forgotten the 
principal object of your visit.” “ By no means,” answered the 
Judge ; “ if you please to set a price J am ready to purchase; 
but ever since it has fallento my lot to occupy a seat in the 
bench, I have studiously avoided receiving to the value of a 
single copper, lest at some future period of my life, it might 
have some kind of influence in determining my judgment.” 
—_—_—_ 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY. 


The Grand Duke Constantine, during his tour in that region, 
visited the islands of Staffa and Iona, in the Shearwater. He 
arrived at the latter on a Sunday. The stern old keeper of the 
cathedral keys refused to unlock the gate and admit the party to 
see the tombstones, for that would, in his opinion, have been to 
desecrate the Sabbath. In vain did Captain Robinson ask im- 
ploringly whether he was aware who the illustrious stranger 
was whom he refused to gratify. Donald “ didna exactly ken.” 
He supposed, “ from what folk said, it was only the Emperor of 
Russia. But he wadna gie up the key to his ain Queen on the 
Lord’s day. ‘There was a power aboon superior to onie earthly 
power, and he couldna gie up the key.” 

—————+_=»>_— 


TOUCHING MEMORAIL OF AFFECTION. 


The late Bishop Heber, in the narrative of liis journey through 
the upper province of his Diocese, relates, that one of the boat- 
men every day set apart a certain portion of his rice and bestow- 
ed it on the birds, saying, “Itis not I, but my child that feeds 
you.” He had lost an only son some years before; and the boy 
having been in the custom of feeding the birds in this way, the 
parent never omitted doing so at sunset. 











Poetrp. 








The following lines, by Miss Crosby, an inmate of the Insti- 
tution for the Blind, were suggested by the capture of a hum- 
ming bird which flew in at a window of the institution, not long 
ago. It is scarcely needful to add that the intercession of the 
blind pleader was successful. 


THE HUMMING BIRD’S ADDRESS TO ITS CAPTOR. 


I know thou wouldst not harm me, 
A little helpless thing; 

For, Lady, with a gentle hand 
Thou strok’st my glossy wing ! 
But do not keep me Jonger 

A captive here to sigh, 

My parent bower is lovely yet-— 
Oh, thither let me fly! 


Thou canst not tame me. 
As free as air to roam: 
Tough prisoned ina gilded cage. 
It would not be my home. 

My tiny wings would flutter, 
Then I should croop and die; 

For I love the laughing zephyr, 
And the clear:blue summer sky. 


I was formed 


Dost think me happy, while ft sip 

The fragrance from these flowers ? 
Alas! they but remind me 

Of summer’s bye-gone hours ! 

I soon shall press their withered cheeks, 
And feel their Jatest sigh ; 

My parent bower is lovely yet-— 

Oh, thither let me fly! ° 


Dear Lady! for a moment 
Pll rest upon thy hand, 
Then, bear away thy fond caress 
To a far distant land. 

. For I must leave, till spring return, 
My native Northern sky— 
To bid my parent bower adieu, 
Sweet Lady! Jet me fly! 


[M. ¥. Com. Adv. 





FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Although I am a little child, 
And know not how to read, 

Yet I can learn if I can talk, 
And tell what things I need. 


In heaven they say “my Father lives,” 
“That God who is so kind ; 

All that I want he freely gives, 
And all my wants he minds.” 


Dear mamma says, “that God did make 
All things that I can see, 

The sun and all the little stars, 
And every flower and tree.” 


“ He made the moon that shines so bright, 
The clouds up in the sky, 

He made the lion strong to fight, 
And every little fly.” 


“ All birds, and beasts, and creeping things, 
Did God my Father make, 

He watches me when I’m asleep, 
And knows when I awake.” 


* God can hear my little prayer, 
Which I have learned to say, 
“If I should die before I wake, 


To take my soul away.” [Episcopal Recorder. 





